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NOTES. 


Mrs. E. T. Leonard, of Hyde Park, assumes editorial 
charge of LirtLE Unity with the issue of this date. 
Will you give it a trial ? 


The Free Methodist says the trial of Dr. Thomas 


reveals the prevalence of heretodoxy to an alarming ex- 
tent. 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat said that the best 
word said in this country concerning the death of Gar- 


field, was by Robert Collyer. 


‘‘ A transcendental Unitarian preaching in an Episcopa- 


lian pulpit,” is the way the late Dr. Sam’l Osgood char- 


acterized Phillips Brooks, the great Boston preacher. 


W.H. Vanderbilt promises that “ President Arthur 
will be found more of a man than is generally thought.” 


The American people are ready to be surprised in that 
way. 


The Baptist Standard says the not receiving of the 
one great thing recently prayed for by all the people of 
this land, has done more to give right views of what prayer 


does and means than the granting of that request would 
have done. 


ing the membership of the church.” 


The Boston Sunday Herald says that the Sunday 
Schools, by their indiscriminate use of the Bible, start 
questions among the pupils which the teachers are un- 
able to answer, give the reason why “the ranks of in- 
fidelity are constantly recruited from the church. 


Edward Everett Hale, in the Christian Register, of 
October 20th, seems to trace the defeat of Cornwallis, at 
Yorktown, to acase of bad penmanship in the office 
of Lord Germain, the secretary of the colonies. When 
we remember all the glories of the republic, who can 
fail to say, ‘‘ Blessed be poor penmanship ?”’ 


We are sorry to have the Jewish Advance, published 
in this city, come to our table as a quarter sheet, with an 
announcement of suspension, “for the present, at the 
least.’’ ‘* Delinquency of subscribers ’’ is ascribed as the 
cause. There are liberal Jews enough in the West to 
support liberally a paper that represents the progressive 
spirit of Israel, and we hope it will not be long before 
they will again be represented upon our exchange table. 


It is estimated that there are 5,000 creameries and co- 
operative butter factories in the United States. This 
means that co-operation, the coming word of social 
science, is fast becoming a realized force among farmers. 
It also means an incalculable load of drudgery lifted 
from the shoulders of farmers’ wives and daughters, 
and we look for an increase in the attractiveness of farm 


homes that will be commensurate with the improvement 
in butter. 


The Congregational Year Book, for 1880, reports a 
falling off of the benevolent contributions in this country 
to the amount of sixty-six thousand four hundred and 
nineteen dollars, from the previous year. We would 
interpret this as decline of the church spirit rather than 
a decline of benevolence. The kindness of the world is 
becoming less ecclesiastic. The above dollars were given, 
but they were administered by different hands. 
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Joseph A. Allen, in a little book on “ How to Man- | 
age a Reform School,” reminds us of Gerritt Smith's: 
saying, “ that between us and cannibalism there is only 
about forty-eight hours,’ when he confesses, “I've 
often thought, when a boy told me his history, that in 
all probability I should have been worse if similarly 
situated.” How rare is this charity, born out of intelli- 
gence. Nothing but a kindly heart, tutored by a thinking 
brain, brings this divine patience with the criminal 
whose crime we detest. 


Four years and a half ago the pastor of All Soul’s 
Church, Janesville, Wis., presented to each member of 
the Sunday School, at their Easter Festival, a bulb. 
At least one of these bulbs was carefully propagated, | 
and as a result, at their recent fruit festival there | 


were one hundred and fifty bulbs to be distributed | 
throughout the parish. Deeds of kindness and words | 


of gentleness may be multiplied, as well as things of | 
What a hint have we here that might be) 


beauty. 
applied to soul-gardening. 


As the first sense of loss and shame passes away, we 
beyin to study some of the helpful ministrations that are 
coming to this country from the sacrament of sorrow 
through which it has just passed. Since the shooting of 
President Garfield, a “ stalwart” is scarcely to be found 
in any political party. President Arthur no more relishes 
an extreme administration than the nation. The de- 
cline in the aggregates of the Iowa and Ohio votes, the 


general rejoicing over the election of an Independent to 


the presidency of the senate, the added courage which 
enables party organs to rebuke the party corruption, on 
their own side, all go to show that there are fewer parti- 
sans and more patriots in this country to-day than there 
were on the first of July last. 


“‘ Out of evil evil flourishes, out of tyranny tyranny buds.”’ 
This sentiment of Tennyson is illustrated in the way 
the brutal deed of Guiteau calls forth brutal responses in 
minds and hearts of men who, by virtue of their refine- 
ment and ethical development, ought to live high above 
such brutality. The cause of patriotism and justice 
has nothing to gain by allowing the brutality in our 


Gavia x. 


ethical spirit is the next thing to be attended to. 


common ancestry, dating back to primitive man. The 
fell deed that killed our President is the ripened fruit of 


the partisan bitterness and the selfish lust for office for 


which all citizens are in part responsible. The rope 
that will break the neck of Guiteau will still leave the 
chief cause of Garfield’s death unhung. Not until the 
spirit that considers the government legitimate spoil to 
the successful politician, and regards party supremacy as 
more important than national prosperity, is gibbeted, will 
the assassin be dead and the high crime be expiated. 


The great want in the Liberal Sunday School work 
in the past has been for better matter. We think that 
want is being fast supplied, but leaving still another 
want,—better methods, a more earnest educational and 
“On 
to better text books!” was the cry of the true educator 
twenty-five years ago. “Qn beyond the best of text 
books!” is their cry to-day. ‘“‘ On to better lesson papers” 
has been the demand of the Liberal Sunday School 
worker in the past. On beyond the best of lesson 
papers, to vital personal contact between the teacher's 
brain and heart and those of the pupil, is the present 
demand. To elevate the method as well as to improve 
the matter in Sunday School was one of the leading 
aims in the establishing of LirrLe Unity. In order 
to better realize that end, we are glad to announce 
that the publishers are now able to reduce the sub- 
scription price from 35 cts. to 25 cts. to Sunday Schoo! 
and Club workers. 7 


| 


JOSIAH GILBERT HOLLAND. 


Another of our older writers, whose literary work has 
done much toward forming the taste and molding the 
character of the present generation, has passed away. 

No American author has been more widely read and 
appreciated than he; and while never sublime, he is 
never ridiculous. His writings are all on the even 
| plane of human life, and may be taken as an illustration 

of Garfield’s famous words: “It is from the calm level 
of the sea that all heights and depths are measured.” 
Always ready to strike a manful blow for the right. 
his pen has been directed towards abuses in church, 


nature to spring forward to meet the brutality in that of’ state, and society. An orthodox in belief, some of his 


Guiteau’s. Some remnants of the lion’s fang and 
tiger’s claw are still left in all our natures. The beast 
is yet but half eliminated from, and the angel is yet but 
partially evolved in, human nature. If Garfield is to be 
claimed to the credit of human nature, let Guiteau also 
be acknowledged to its humiliation. 
brotherhood bind us as strongly to the one as to the 
other. In his veins flows the disordered blood of our 


utterances in “Topics of the Time” have been so 
earnest and bold in favor of liberty of opinion, and 
against a worn-out theology and sham creeds but half 
believed by their professors, as to cause more than a 
suspicion of heresy. A hearty, whole-souled, generous 


The bonds of|man, a quiet power in the nation, an ornament tO” ~~ 


American literature, he yet lives in the good he has 
| done. 


; 
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THE CHANNING MEMORIAL. to arrange for another similar season of truth-searching 


On the 19th ult. was dedicated, with fitting ceremony, and truth-telling, two years hence. Meanwhile we hope 
the Channing Memorial Church, at Newport, R. I. Our. that the friends of the National Unitarian Conference 


readers will remember that the centennial anniversary of ‘will learn that the retirement of a place removed from 


the birth of Wm. Henry Channing was celebrated on | the distraction of a great watering place is as essential 


the 7th of April, 1880, throughout Christendom, and on to the successful transaction of business as it is to the 
that day the corner-stone of this building was laid,—a | 1eliberate discussion of scholastic subjects. The Na- 
tional Unitarian Conference will never become the de- 


——- : - —— 


building that was to be erected by contributions from the 


friends and admirers of Channing throughout the world. hoes erative body it aspires to be, until it escapes from the 


The original sum designed was $50,000, but the final 


debilitating success of a great Saratoga crowd. Better 


dedication found it a building that had cost $125,000, | * hundred wise men in thoughtful and careful council at 


without a dollar’s indebtedness. Steps have been taken 
by which no debts shall ever be placed on the church 


some secluded Princeton, than the easy self-congratula- 
tion and cheerful gossip of a buzzing three thousand in 


hereafter, and the ground on which it stands is reserved the halls of the United States Hotel at Saratoga. Let 
as a perpetual memorial place. Rev. M. K. Schermer- | the success of the Ministers’ Institute teach the council 
horn, Secretary of the building committee, reported that | how to give us next year a national conference that will 
there were more names from England in the list of con- | °°°¥%° the highest executive results. 

tributors than from America. Dr. Bellows preached the 
dedicatory sermon, taking for his subject, “ The Signifi- 


cance of the Divine Humanity in the Founder of our We are glad to learn that Geo. H. Ellis is to have 
Religion. It will be remembered that Unity paid ready, in a few days, a cheap edition (25 cents per copy) 
its tribute to the name of Channing in a memorial| of Frances Power Cobbe’s “Duties of Women.” It 
number, bearing date April 1, 1880, a few copies of | would hardly be speaking too strongly to say that this 
which ib still on hand and can be supplied. This | jis the most timely and important book written for women 
time we give, in another column, an additional note of this generation. It is to be hoped that no home into 
centennial praise in the paper by Prof. Wilson, of Ann | which Unrty goes will fail to possess itself of this noble 
Arbor, Vice-President of the Western Unitarian Confer-| work And further, we wish to call the attention of 
ence. « A € rejoice in the beautiful stone church, the Jadies to it asa book admirably adapted for study in 
memorial windows from England, the chime of bells | ¢Jgeses Young ladies’ classes in Sunday Schools, and 
given by a citizen of Newport, and fitting words spoken ; | little companies of mothers gathered together in the 


but, mos joice 1 ial life ity | 
ost of all, li citesse ea that perennial life of pars) parlor of one of their own number, or of the church, 
and sweetness, which needs no memorial stone to remind | 


men of its continued vitality and present helpfulness. 


SOMETHING FOR WOMEN TO READ. 


could not do anything more profitable, this coming win- 
ter, than set themselves at once studying this bright, 
wise, earnest, noble book. 5. 7. 8. 


THE MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE. 


“Toe HEAVENS DECLARE THE GLoRY OF Gop.”—The 


“The week at Princeton,” as our contemporary, The 
Christian Register, styles it, was a most significant one. 
A gathering chiefly ministerial, where the only bond 
of union was the common desire to discover the latest 
expression of truth. It was an academy for mature 
minds. Profs. William James, John Fiske, and Edward 
Atkinson, Esq., represented the lay scholarship ; Profs. 
Toy, J. H. Allen, Cary and Bixby, represented the the- 
ological schools of Cambridge and Meadville; Rev. R. H. 
Newton, broad church Episcopalianism; whilst Drs. 
Hedges, Ellis, and the matchless presiding genius, Dr. 
Bellows, represented the mature scholarship of the 
Unitarian clergy. Our only regret is that the pressure 
of work, and the tangle of nearer duties, prevented us, 

with a large number of the younger brethren, from being 
present to sit at the feet of these teachers. We are 
glad to learn that a competent committee was appointed 


untutored mind has often a short way of taking hold of 
reat truths which men of culture might well covet. 
ere is an illustration touching the order of nature. A 
‘minister asked an old negro his reasons for believing in 
the existence of God. “Sir,” said he, “I have been 
here going hard upon fifty years. Every day since I 
have been in this world I see the sun rise in the east 
and set in the west. The north star stands where it did 
when I first saw it ; the seven stars and Job’s coffin kee 
on the same path inthe sky, and never turn out. It 
isn’t so with man’s work. He makes clocks and watches ; 
they may run well for a while, but they get out of fix 
and stand stock still. But the sun and moon and stars 
keep on the same way all the while. The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God.”—The Christian Life. 


Any manifestation of mere Sunday sympathy, best 
bonnet benevolence and kid glove kindness from women, 
will yet appear ridiculous to everybody. Gradually 
women are coming to see that petty measures only are 
not of their “ sphere.” 


ieee 


Communities fall by the vices of the great, not of the 


small.— Channing. 
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THE ART OF ARTS—HOME-MAKING. 
XI. 
THE GUEST CHAMBER. 


JULIA WARD HOWE. 


As one who has often been a guest in regions remote 
from our older cities, I feel a personal interest in this 
subject. The kindly West is very free-handed in enter- 
taining us Kastern people. I should think that the 
guest-chamber was oftener put in requisition on the 
further side of the Alleghanies than in our sea-board 
cities. Certainly, | have grateful remembrance of good 
rest and entertainment which I have enjoyed in those 
regions, and which have been afforded me “not grudging- 
ly, nor of necessity,” but with the most cheerful welcome. 

The first conditions of comfort for this room, as for 
the others in the house, are light, ventilation, and a/| 
wholesome temperature. Against the first, perhaps, en- 
tertainers are most apt to offend. Heavy window cur- 
tains sometimes make the window almost useless. One 
cannot see to read or write without pinning back, as well 
as one can, the woolen incumbrance. Window shades 
that will neither go up or down are also a trouble to the 
occupant. With these may be mentioned outside blinds 
which will not shut, and whose openness disturbs the 
peace of going to sleep with anticipations of the glare 
which may torment the weary eyes in the early morning 
hours, when, in a strange household, breakfast is not to 
be thought of; so 1 will say, see that the guest-chamber 
shall be light and cheerful by day, and see, also, that it 
be well darkened at night-fall, so that the stranger may 
not risk his or her life in a stretch after, and struggle 
with, the strings or hooks of the outside shutter. 

Agonies in worsted mottoes and spatter-work are not 
to be avoided. If possible, let them find some excuse 
in being made to cover or curtain some necessary article 
of toilet, pins, brush and comb, ete. | 

Chromos, also, will be sure to appear. Among those 
I will only protest against two well-known staring heads 
of women, who, no doubt, were handsome when their 

portraits were painted, but whose countenances look as 
if they had never thought of anything but their good 
looks. They belong, I think, to the Prang family; but 
it has some more creditable members, though none more 
widely known. . 

Tables in guest-chambers are often difficult to use. 
They are almost sure to be placed in some part of the 
room in which one cannot see to do anything. If one 
moves them, a caster is apt to come off, or possibly the 
top separates from the stand, and the person who has 
brought this about stands afflicted with a sense of guilt, 
and tries anxiously to think how the damage may be re- 
paired, trying mostly in vain. I say, let there be in the 
guest’s room one good, solid, available table, provided 
with good ink and pens, and let it be set where the light 
will fall broadly upon it. 

But I must return to my sequence. Ventilation came 
next to light in my list of requisitions. Now, who is 
there that does not know what I may call the guest- 
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en goods and their dyes is its deep characteristic, [s 
in the carpet or the curtains? It is mostly in the ai, 
which has not been refreshed by contact with the open 
currents. It is partly, too, a very clean smell, with ro. 
minders of a fresh cake of soap and a bottle “of essence 
near the looking glass. Yet it makes one less at hom 

and less able to sleep and to wake in comfort. §o | 


should say, open the windows and avoid it. cha 
Temperature next. Freezing cold and fiery heat ay a 


equally to be eschewed in this department of domest) § | 
economy. I think [ have never recovered from the pal 
effects of an icy sleeping-room which I once occupied , 
after a lecture in a small New England town. My ep, 
tertainers apologized for not having, as yet, “ put up the 
stoves,’ though it was in the very heart of winter. Som 
years have passed since that time. I hope that thog 
friends have not many deaths to answer for. 


On the other hand, one sometimes emerges from; §f of 
“spare room ”’ like a loaf from an over-heated oven ff the 
singed and soured. The thermometer will easily enabk§ hm 
entertainers to avoid these pernicious extremes. Sixty. fur 
six degrees of Fahrenheit is not cold enough, nor Seventy B a s¢ 
hot enough to harm a visitor in reasonable health. hal 


I have left myself little room to speak about the bed § oce 
but I will say, let there be as little sham about it asf he: 
possible. If the pillows must lie in state during the§ for 
day-time, under their embroidered covers, let these bf be: 
carefully removed and folded away before the hour whe § ent 
the tired guest will come to her repose,—seeking repos § ma) 
but finding none until the ornamental napery and drap fj flow 
ery is suitably disposed of. The poetry of a bed mf fort 
quires that it should be smooth, even and firm, though§ circ 
not hard. Its sheets should suggest a fragrant lina & 
closet, in which thyme or lavender may be strewn. [tg roo 
blankets, whether fine or coarse, should be refreshed byfj wal 
frequent ventilation. A small table of some sort shoullg uph 
stand near it, upon which may be placed a candle amljj and 
some matches. At bed-time the bed-clothes should ke stre 
turned down, so as to present an inviting aspect to tg ges 
visitor, who may otherwise have to stuggle with an ung top 
known method of tucking in. pho 

Some books the guest-chamber should have. Shor des 
books in fine bindings are very forlorn company. lf thir 


know certain volumes which weigh like a tombstomg gue 
on my heart when I meet with them in such a plac for 
They may be friends, but they are dead. A book th dee 
nobody reads seems to die. If it does not become asheg con! 


to ashes, it is at least dust to dust. I should suggest 
volume or two of poetry, not quite antediluvian as to} 
date, a tolerable novel or two, and the latest Scrvbnag Spec 
I remember once finding myself astonishingly revival Koh 
from dangerous chill and exhaustion by a volume 
Emerson which I found in a hotel parlor, far away. 
Kansas. In an instant I was in the hot-house of choig Wou 
exotic thought. I breathed heliotrope and mignonetl 
and felt the speading palms above me. 

But ballads are good for an overtaxed mind. If? 
a highly intellectual stretch, one might even see 
with a given pleasure. 

But my room on paper is all filled. Keep a coma 
for me in the guest-chamber, and let me sit’ before rr 
swept hearth and glowing brand, and tell you ~*™ 


chamber smell, often, but not always, met with? I have 
neither time nor skill to analyse it. Moistness of wool- 


CLOSELY BOUND 


pleasant it is for brethren, and sisters too, to come toms) 
gether in Unity.” 


THE GUEST-CHAMBER. 


325 
—possibly a lower—taste, to which the little evidences of 
the host’s care, purchased, perhaps, at known inconven- 
lence, imparts a fragrance as of a nut forest in autumn. 
As to luxuries, shall we carp at our host for not keeping 
He hath a daintier merit. 


As the host’s protection is paternal, or maternal, so the 
guest's reliance is, in a manner, childlike—nay, more! he 
is astranger child; achild away from home. Yet, likea 
child, the trifle with him is apt to be the valued treasure. 
Never to be forgotten is the feeling of blank, unrelieved 
depression that fell upon the spirits of the writer, when 
ushered, gn a cold winter night, after a chilling drive, 
into an‘ arctic’ chamber without adornment. No fire 
made it cheery, no upholstery lent glamour to a room 
as bare as a hospital ward. A spool under the window 
sash secured ventilation; the candle in a tin candle- 
stick threw an uncertain glimmer over a ceiling from 


} 
el 
™ C. H. R. 
Lee 
me, It is not given to every one to have the ideal guest- & hotel? 
,1 8 chamber. Gavroche, who takes his friend into the in- 
terior of the plaster elephant in which he lives, may 
are B have it; John Midas may try to have it in his ambitious 
sti¢ palace, the flower and fruit of railroad wrecking; but, I 
the say it soberly, the odds are ten to one in favor of Gav- 
pied § eoche as against John Midas. The former will give a 
€t Fi thoughtful protection, a half motherly, brooding care,— 
the rough, perhaps, but genuine; the latter may furnish 
OM Fjyxurious upholstery and trained attendance. The 
ho& # former is without price; the latter may be had at any 
ordinary hotel for four dollars a day. The true aroma 
mi ff of a guest-chamber proceeds from a thoughtfulness for | 
en. # the guest’s comfort. It casts its witchery over the most which a yard of plastering had disappeared. Neverthe- 
1abk# humble quarters. It gilds the cottage, furbishes the | less, let me assure the doubtful that the soft, newly 
ixty-§ furniture, hangs the pictures in the best light, and gives | placed blankets, “ piping hot,” with which the bed was 
enty # a sense of abandon and jollity to the shake-down on the 


hall floor. 


he requires the jungle to himself. He cannot be cared 
for by platoons, hence the failure of the hotel. It must 
be an individual care, a personal thought, a sympathetic 
entering into the wants of astranger. The lonely child 
may require a companion, the invalid guest a fire; a 
flower may please the youth, and a care for bodily com- 
fort the aged sojourner; but tthe time, the place, the 
circumstance, the host, must enter into the calculation. 
So much for the aroma of the guest-chamber. 
room itself is not so important. It were the better of 
walls and of a ceiling impervious to the weather, but the 
upholstery and appointments may well take direction 
and scope from the host’s individual tastes and financial 
strength. ‘To print directions for a guest-chamber sug- 
gests aresult like the typical city parlor, with marble- 
topped center-table surmounted by a brass Bible and 
photograph album. It is not the marble and brass we 
despise, but the abominable commonplaceness of the 
thing. Let every man and woman arrange his own 
guest-chamber. It were just as well to print directions 
for a bird’s nest,—to adopt the oriole’s architecture, and 
decree robin and wren, goshawk and yellow-hammer to 
# Conform to that model—because it hath graces. The re- 
sult might be uniformity, but let the man who desires 
ij Uniformity in-birds’ nests be pinned and preserved as a 
‘ine Specimen. But irregularities would not fail to creep in. 
iv@ Robin and pewee would smuggle mud into a fabric de- 
signed to sway pliably in the wind, and the dove would 
still insist that, for a nest, three round sticks and a feather 
Would do. 
An individual has the same right to his nest as a bird. 
He made it (or ought to have made it); and even if he 
a adopted the last year’s nest of a forefather—a bad 
abit—he has remodeled and made it his own. His ex- 
entricities and little foibles, apt to crop out in it, are as 
“uce to the guest and give character to the entertain- 
nent. Would we have him build a separate, conven- 
onal room for us, as the Mennonite farmers-of Penn- 
y'Vanla are said to do for tramps? Certain guests there 
are who are pleased and satisfied by a simply luxurious 
*ntertainment, and that only; but there is a different 
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Not that the latter necessity should often | and guest than a week’s luxurious sojourn in pretentious 
occur. The guest may not be a lion, yet, nevertheless, quarters. Was it the feeling that the nestlings have of 


the brooding presence of the mother-bird’s wing? I 
know not. There was an evident guardian watchful- 
ness. 

The possibilities of the guest chamber, in tasteful 
hands, are undoubtedly very great; the impossibilities 
may sometimes include the chamber itself. Commend 
me to the hospitable spirit of the householder who stout- 
ly averred that he never had owned a guest chamber :— 
when they had one guest, the boys gave up their 
quarters; when two came, another member vacated a 
room and took to the lounge ; and when more offered, he 
gave up his own bed and “ bunked”’ onthe piano. Far 
is it from the design to underrate the importance of 
adjuncts,—comfort, elegance, the picture on the wall, the 
view from the window. One of memory’s most satis- 
factory treasures is-that Chester county chamber, whose 
cosy interior was supplemented (so to speak) by an old- 
fashioned garden of quince and other shrubbery, which 
lay beneath its windows. Wide flagged walks led away 
under black and rain-varnished branches, to an open 
well with weather-worn windlass. 


The restfulness and balm of such peaceful and pictur- 
esque surroundings to one nerve-tired and sick from 
city din and worry, must be experienced to be under- 
stood. Another, an Ohio, chamber looks, in season, 
upon undulating fields sloping gracefully toward val- 
leys rich in autumn tints so exquisite that description 


were rash. Yet windows are most generally underrated. 
A window is always a picture. It may be good. It is 
seldom so bad as not to be worth the hanging. It is, 


moreover, a presence, bright and sunny, perhaps; but 


always more or less cheerful. [t is an unobtrusive presence. 


: 


Let your repository for wayfaring friends have at least 
one window ! 

From another standpoint, not the least important requi- 
site is the guest himself. He should be chosen for your 
purpose. Do not depend entirely upon entertaining 
angels unawares. Pick your angels—sometimes. As a 
rule, hotel people (the phrase is self-explanatory) should 
be relegated to the hotel. It is no kindness to inflict 
upon them a hospitality they will not appreciate, and may, 
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resent. Too many have the spirit of a very poor woman, 
one Tilly Parker by name, who, while admitting the 
bounty and benefience of Providence, and her obliga- 
tions therefor, yet insisted she never could feel thank- 
ful for corn bread. The best appointed and most lux- 
urious housekeeping has no armor against the shafts of 
such as these. But to the true host the entertainment 
of the true guest ceases to be duty, merely. It is self- 
indulgence. 


CHANNING’S ESTIMATE OF HUMAN NATURE. 


T. P. WILSON, M. D. 


When we come to contemplate the character of a man 


—— 


burden of each Sunday’s sermon. And to add to the 
terror which such teachings created, the Bible was, as 
the literal word of God, made to endorse and emphasize 
it all. 

Against all this Channing could oppose but very 
little. He did not seek to marshal his forces, like the 
Crusaders of old, and take the Holy Land by storm. 
He did not raise armed legions, like the followers of 
Mohamed, and conquer all at the point of the sword. 
He did more. He laid his hand upon the corner-stone 
of their fabric, and it melted like snow before the hot 
sun of spring. He did not dogmatize about God; least 
of all did he suspect Him to be a being like ourselves, 
with friends to serve or enemies to punish. He did not 
assume to know where Heaven was, or how it looked. 
Neither did he conceive the possibility of a lake of fire, 


like ( ‘< wact.|in Which unhappy human creatures might roast forever. 
like Channing, we can see and feel much of his vast-| PPY x 


ness; but, alas! how little can we express. He did not | But he saw this J Mankind was not totally depraved, 
organize thought, like Spinoza; he did not create, like | [OF inherently wicked. And, with a power that was 
Swedenborg; he did not systematize, or enthuse, like | divine, he laid hold of man lying in the dirty gutters of 
Wesley ; he did not revolutionize, like Luther, nor dog- | theology, and lifted him up and held him in God's sun- 


matize, like Calvin. But with the scepter of divinity he light, and said to him: Go wash yourself of these 
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touched humanity, debased and fallen they said it was, 
aud it stood transfigured before him. 

I was brought up most strictly, in the religion of my 
fathers. And it was a path of darkness, because the 
heaven to which it might scarcely hope to lead was 
shut in with high walls and pearly gates, and there was 
ever sounding in my ears, “‘ And few there be that enter 
in 3 
would terminate, stood gaping wide with doors that never 
shut. And God himself was pleased to have it so. 
Now, to this improbable heaven and this possible hell 
there came the compensating doctrine of man’s total de- 
pravity. This was fortunate. For if we should lose 
heaven after all, and find ourselves forever lost, there 
was some consolation in the thought that we deserved 
it. Thesoul of Channing revolted at these monstrous 
theological misconceptions. Against these widespread 
crrors Channing stood almost single-handed and alone. 
lf there had ever been any true knowledge of God, it 
was almost forgotten. If there had ever been any true 
conception of heaven, it was lost. Mad with the intox- 
ications of their own imaginations, they found no way to 
fill heaven with the elite of society, and to have hell 
gorged with the rest of mankind, while God should look 
upon it all with his divine complacency. I say there 
was no way in which this could be done until humanity 
was ground to dust. Break man’s proud soul, cover 
him with rags, and bid him lie down more abject than 
the slave, and you could run over his crushed and 
mangled spirit a theological chariot, with saints and 
angels exclusively occupying its cushioned seats. And 
this was the secret of their success. Total depravity 


was the corner-stone of their theological joss-house. 


With mankind conceived in iniquity and born in sin, 
you could afford to have infants damned and hell to lit- 
eral:y burn with sulphurous fires. 

We can have but little conception of the darkness of 
those days in which Channing began his work of re- 
formation. Blind leaders of the blind filled the pulpits 
of the ehurches. Doctrines now seldom mentioned, 
und from which the more intelligent class of the com- 


‘mmucity shrinks back in horror, were then made the, 


and the hell in which, in all human probability, it | 


noisome lies and come with me, and we will go worship 
God in the beauty of holiness. 


When Channing woke the human mind to a sense of 
its own worth there was little need for him to do more. 
He knew that self-respect will take a man to Heaven 
when nothing else will. No man or woman can follow 
him without that sense of self-respect affecting and con- 
trolling his whole life. It is not the saintliness so insep- 
arable from “imputed righteousness” which some put 


on, but an honest love for one’s own abilities in the diree- 


tion of holiness. 


The human race began its existence in a state of bar- 
barism. Our ancestors were hairy men of the forests, 
without clothing, and without weapons of defence, save a 
rude war club. To-day the wideseas are covered with rich- 
ly laden argosies, and the land is dotted over with magnifi- 
cent cities, and man himself over all the undisputed master. 
The secret of civilization, upon its physical side, is the 
looking glass. It mirrors the human form to the human 
eye, and thus spurs on the attribute of self-esteem, until 
the body is clothed and adorned in silk and broadcloth. 
It is Channing’s glory that he dashed in pieces the dis- 
torted images of a theology born of barbarous times, and 
held up to mankind the glass of nature. In it man saw 
his true lineaments, God-given and divinely endowed. 
How much the moral element of our human civilization 
owes to Channing we may more than surmise. With- 
out the prickings of his humanitarian philosophy, where 
would the race have been standing to-day? And it 
passes comprehension how, after a half century of liberal- 
izing thought, there could be raised the sickly, sentimen- 
tal query, “ Is life worth living?” The world’s indebt- 
edness to Channing can never be paid. It is not sacrl- 
ligious to say that he made for man a new heaven anda 
new earth. Let us, then, honor him in our hearts to-day ; 
and through all coming time let our humanity be re 
deemed by him from the aspersions cast upon it by 
ignorance, magnify his name by exemplifying in its acts 
the one great truth he taught, that man is born mto 
this world holy, and it is his high prerogative to live 
worthy of his divine endowments. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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4 CINcINNATI.—Mr. Wendte has in process a course of 
Zloles from fhe atield, Sunday evening lectures on the great composers. 


The lectures are being musically illustrated by the quar- 
tette and chorus choirs of the church, in selections from 
the works of each composer, rendered under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Arthur Mees, organist and conductor. The 
following is the list of topics: October 2nd, Music; 

How To DisperseE A Mos.—An English paper recom- October 16, George Frederick Handel ; October 30, John 
mended a band of music as effective in quelling a riot, Sebastian Bach; November 13, Joseph Haydn ; Novem- 
Lut subsequently thinks a plan adopted in a Kansas town | >¢t 27, Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart ; December 11, Louis 
still more effective, where a minister mounted a box Van Beethoven; December 18, Felix Mendelssohn- 
and calmly announced, “A collection will now be taken Bartholdy. 


up.” Davenport, lowa.—S. 8. Hunting recently preached a 

JupireR.—The “red spots” which have been observ- — on “ Heresy and Heretics.” He recognized the 
able on this planet, for several winters, are discovered right of every church to its creed, but “heretics have 
to be in position this year again, and it is probable that been the light of the world. Dr. Thomas can have a 
they are to be permanent. We hope that our fellow- ve philosophy, but orthodoxy is a fixed system 
citizens on that planet are not greatly disturbed by the of belief, and whee he progresses he leaves his ortho- 
meteorological agitation which these spots indicate. doxy behind: 


Dr. Thomas is honored by his exclusion from the ministry of the 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, that was burnt down on the | Methodist Church. Let him stand in his own place and do the work 


20th of September, was the leading educational institu- | given him to do, and remember his words spoken one year ago: “I 

belonging to the Society of Friends. and th _ | would rather die in a hovel with the crown of: liberty on my brow 
a ens a ie y , . d sees than to wear the chains of a slave ina palace. I shall try to be true 
ment to restore the building necessitates the raising of | 


: “ii to myself, true to my God and my race, true to the truth he gives me. 
one hundred and sixty thousand dollars additional funds. | 1 trust I will be free,—free to live, to think, and grow with the life 
The mission of the Quakers is not yet done, and we hope | of my age, and this at any cost.” 


that the appeal of the committee will be promptly re-| Free Reticion.—The Free Religious Association has 
sponded to. Contributions to be sent to Isaac H.|recently created a “Fellowship Fund,” consisting of 
Clothier, Chairman of Finance Committee, No. 801 Market | $500 a year, to be appropriated to the use of some young 
street, Philadelphia. man who intends to fit himself for the work of a public 

EVANSVILLE, Inp.—A published sermon of Rev. S. C. | teacher of religion with no “sectarian presupposition.” 
Inglehart, of this place, would indicate that Methodism | The young man is to be a college graduate, with a good 
still understands itself, notwithstanding the genial ob- | moral character. It would seem as though the Associa- 
scurations of Dr. Thomas, his counsel and associates. | tion means, after a great while, to get to work in a mis- 
This man frankly tells us that the Methodist church had | sionary way. We regret that intellectual convictions so 
its origin in the fear of hell, and that her mission is to | clear and stalwart as are represented by this Associaticn, 
help those who are afraid of the wrath to come; and he | should wait so long for the courageous spirit of propaga- 
thinks that it is as ungracious for one to preach Uni-| tion. Ifthe directest road by which they can send their 
tarianism or Universalism in a Methodist pulpit as it | helpful word to the waiting and needy communities in 
would be for him to preach the deity of Christ or the | the West lies through a German university, we hope 
eternity of hell in the pulpit of Unity church in that city. | they will hurry up and start their young men in that 


; . ai a: i i direction that they may the sooner come around to help 
| reamce.—A & ree-s BinKing Ameen me recently Unity in extending the boundaries of Freedom, Fellow- 
introduced a substitute for the ordinance of baptism. ship and Character in Religion 
The children are initiated by a public ceremony which P 


places a red ribbon around their neck, on which the| E.Lizaseraerap.—This is the name of the place in 
name and date is inscribed. The ceremony itself may | Germany where reformed Judaism has organized itself 
be undignified and senseless, but it goes to show how | under the name of the Spiritual Bible Fraternity. We 
natural are ceremonies to the cultivated mind, and that | clip from the Disciple, published at Belfast, Ireland, the 
symbols, sacraments and festivals of one kind or another | following statement of their principles: 


must always accompany the higher life of man. We acknowledge only the moral obligations of the Mosaic law, 
ANOTHER “ARCHITECT WANTED.”—The Educational Bu- and reject its customs and ceremonies. We brush aside from the 


: : ; Bible the thick dust of Talmudic interpretation, and make the fol- 
reau, at Washington, has published an essay by Wm. F. | }owing summary of its teachings: All men should be brothers; we 
Poole, of the Chicago Public Library, on the construction | should help our neighbor, and be industrious and honest. We should 


of public library buildings. ‘The conventional library | frequently hold conversation ype Dy coche pean 7 

1 a8 . . of which are best recognized throug e natu ences; it is 
building, he urges, is hard to heat, hard to ventilate, wrong to practice usury with one’s money, to deal in spirituous 
hard on the books and hard on pocket-book. Here, as 


, 4 liquors,to_lie, swear, treasure up evil against another, speak that 
in church building, a reduction in cost might result, ac- | which is base, lift one’s hand against another, etc. We interpret the 


cording to Mr. Poole, in an increase of utility; but the | Bible spiritually; this compels us = wos 00m yrs a = 4 » 
architect must first make an inside and then put an out- | WoTshipped with priestly vestments, or w nen stuffs about the 


, : . é head, but with fervent and simple prayers, honest speech, good deeas, 
side around it, reversing the general rule, which makes 


' ' and—what is the most important of all—by the enlightenment and 
a sightly outside and then tries to utilize the interior. ennoblement of ourselves. 


EnGLAND.—The International Federation of Free 
Thought recently held a meeting in London, in which 


Dr. Ludwig Buchner, the noted materialistic philosopher 
of Germany, presided. 
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Riekt asout Face.—Mrs. Annie L. Diggs, in an earn- 
est communication to the Mirror of Progress, published 
in Kansas City, pleads for a change of front for the Lib- 
erais that constitute the constituency of this paper, ask- 
ing them to neglect for a while the much-battered errors 
of orthodoxy that they may devote themselves to the 
beautifying their own characters and teaching their 
children the ways of nobleness. We heartily concur 
with her when she says: 

If Liberals, who now spend all their strength in demanding justice, 
would give some little attention to the cultivation of the other qual- 
ities of character that go to round out an excellent life—if they 
would ignore orthodoxy for a portion of the time, while they gave 
attention to their own educational, moral, social, and philanthropic 


business, it would be but a short time until we should command a 
respectful attention to any of our wishes or demands. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—We are glad to announce the 
hopeful beginning of what we have faith to believe will 
be a strong and permanent church in this growing town, 
based on the Uniry platform of Freedom, Fellowship 
and Character in Religion. The first service was held 
on the first Sunday in September. On the first Sunday 
of October services were held by Mr. Gannett and the 
Secretary of the Western Conference, Mr. Simmons 
spending a week with them subsequently, which resulted 
in a call on an assured salary and the acceptation of the 
same. Mr. Simmons commenced his regular labors there 


- on the 23rd ult. Minneapolis is one of the most flour- 


ishing cities in the West, with a population of sixty 
thousand, and a growing university and a progressive 
community. What is Minneapolis’s gain is Madison’s 
loss. But Madison is loyally holding the fort, and look- 
ing for some one to carry on the work so well begun 
by Mr. Simmons. 


GSonferences. 


Dear Unity: On October llth, 12th and 13th the 
Illinois Liberal Fraternity held its nineteenth session, in 
Bloomington, the city of its organization, nine years ago. 
The weather was in every respect unpropitious: the air 
was chilly, the roads muddy, the rain fell almost con- 
tinuously and the sun shone not at all. A wedding pre- 
vented the attendance of the minister from Quincy, a 
funeral called Dr. Kerr back to Rockford after the first 
morning, business demands kept the Secretary at home 
in Galesburg, and Mr. Elder, of Keokuk, came not to 
speak of “The Unitarian Opportunity.” Yet, despite 
these drawbacks, the Bloomington Conference was a suc- 
cess, and a success of the best kind. Seldom have the 
promises of the programme been more completely ful- 
filled (there was but one delinquency), and seldom have 
the papers or the talk throughout been so good or the 
discussions more friendly and profitable. 

There were two sermons only: one on “Our High 
Calling,” by Rev. Mr. Fisher, of Alton; and one by Rev. 
Mr. Douthit, of Shelbyville, on “And the life was the 
lightofmen.” Mr. Douthit maintained that the religious 
life is the origin of all light. In the heart, not the head, 
are the issues of life. The good men are the great men. 


_ The speaker illustrated his position by many historic 


examples in the past, and by the life of our own Garfield. 

On Wednesday, the opening day, after the usual de- 
votional meeting, came Dr. Kerr’s paper on “‘ W. Robert- 
son Smith and the Free Kirk Assembly of Scotland.” 
In the wicked depths of our lay mind (shall we confess 
it?) we had rather dreaded this paper; for, in the very 
nature of things, must not anything relating to Scotch 
Presbyteriariism be sternly dull and heavy? Wechanged 
our mind before we had listened to more than a dozen 
of Dr. Kerr’s picturesque opening sentences, descriptive 
of Scotland’s present domestic condition in comparison 
with former days. When the last page was reached we 
wished there were a8 many more; and we wish now 
that Uniry might have it entire instead of the few words 
we can say about it here. It is the belief of Scotch Prot- 
estantism that the Bible was literally handed out of the 
heavens ;—especially and supernaturally a revelation to 
Scotland as the chosen land, and the Scotch people as 
the chosen people. Professor Smith admits the divine 
origin of the Bible in saying that “God has no message 
to the believing soul which the Bible has not set forth ;” 
but he adds, also, “Criticism must be applied to the 
Bible as to other books.” This, to the Scotch, in 
their Judaic estimate of the Bible, is a fearful 
affront; it isthe intrusion of reason into the Holy of 
Holies; it is saying that the Bible is not the word of 
God, but some one else’s, and hence the removal of Prof. 
Smith from the chair to which he was appointed for his 
high scholarship, and which he has occupied since he 
was twenty-four years of age. The talk which grew out, 
of this paper, participated in by Mr. Jones, Dr. Kerr 
and Judge Tiffany, was one of the best things of the Con- 
ference. \ 

In the afternoon, Judge Tiffany read an essay on “ The 
Kingdom of Heaven,” and Mr. Jones made a touching 
and fitting address in memory of the late Mr. Herbert, a 
former member of the Lllinois Fraternity. 

The session adjourned early to a social reunion and 
supper in the parlors below. We like this plan of the 
supper on the first evening instead of the /ast. It is bet- 
ter to get acquainted, and have a day’s companionship, 
than to be introduced only to say Good-bye. 

The devotional meeting of the second morning was 
conducted by Mr. Covell, with remarks by Mrs. Effinger, 
Mr. Herford and Mr. Jones. Then came a paper by Mr. 
Herford, on “Revelation and Authority in Religion.” 
Mr. Herford claimed a place for authority in religion for 
the same reason as in science and other things; because 
all individual knowledge is unstable. There would be 
no progress if everything must be worked out de novo. 
We are willing and grateful disciples of Huxley and 
others in science, we recognize them as authorities, why 
should we kick against the word in religion? The Ser- 
mon on the Mount and the Lord’s Prayer were two 
masterpieces of religious authority, though there was not 
a new word in either. 

Mr. Jones said the world sometimes needed to eman- 
cipate itself from the masters, as was done in painting 
by the Pre-Raphaelites, and as Wagner is trying to do in 
his new school of music. 

Mr. Herford justified himself for not emphasizing that 
side of the subject, for the reason that he was talking to 
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a company of Liberals, who were not apt to be too much eral mouths and hearts. When he shall have made a 
bound by the letter of the Bible. nest for the whole handful of birds that he has caught, 

An earnest and poetic discourse concerning Unity,;| there will be another influential center of light and 
by Mrs. Cole, occupied the remainder of the morning. (truth permanently established. 

In the afternoon there was a talk upon The Sunday When Bro. Connor said, “Come and hold the Fall Con- 
School, led by Mrs. McMahon, and participated in by | ference with our folks,’ we were very glad to go, for we 
Mr. Effinger, Mr. Covell, Mr. Douthit, Prof. Smith, Su-| knew we should have a good time. And we did have a 
perintendent of Schools of McLean county, and Prof.| good time. Tuesday evening we ordained Robert E. 
Metcalf, of the State Normal University. : Savage to the work of the Unitarian Ministry. The ser- 

Afterwards, Mrs. Cole and Mr. Jones spoke of the im-| mon was by Rev. T. B. Forbush, of Detroit, on the “ Co- 
portance of the work of the Women’s Western Unitarian | ordination of Freedom and Fellowship.” He regarded 
Conference, and the responsibility of Liberal women con- | freedom as thoroughly won in the Unitarian Church, 
cerning it. 


The only business of the session was the re-election | tegration of the scattered atoms of Liberalism into some 


of the old board of officers, and the adoption of the fol- | fine, conscious, organic life. This unifying individual 
lowing resolutions, presented by Mr. Effinger: thinkers into some strong yet free fellowship, he consid- 


WHEREAS, The maxim so universally accepted by political parties | ered the great task of the hour. The ordaining prayer 
in this country, now for many years, “To the victors belong the | 


was by Mrs. E, R. Sunderland,—the first time, perhaps, in 
spoils,” is shown to lead to great corruption and abuse of personal 


| lic ion has passed 

influence, and has at last led to the assassination of our honored and enapen grog! when - nea — e — P bi 
beloved chief magistrate, James A. Garfield; therefore, | through the hands of a woman. ro. Jones, the ubiq- 
Resolved, That the question of reform in the civil service of our uitous Western Secretary, welcomed the new brother 


government is a most pressing and important one,one which it is. to the ministry, ina very earnest and tender way, and 
the duty of every good citizen to consider apart from all partisan or 


personal considerations. Michigan had one more stalwart man in the ranks of its 
Resolved, That appointments to office should be made on the preachers. Bro. Savage takes charge of the new church 


ground of merit, not that of party service or personal favoritism, | at Mount Pleasant, which is the outcome of Mr. Connor’s 


and that no officer should be removed from position for purely parti- | | vacation rambles. It shows what good soil Michigan is 
san reasons. 


| for Liberal ideas, tbat when its ministers go out for sum- 
As usual, the platform meeting was the best attended mer sauntering churches spring up in their track. 


of any of the sessions. There were short speeches by The Conference was called to order, Wednesday, by 
Mr. Herford, Mrs.Cole, Mr. Douthit and Mrs. McMahon, | Vice-President J. H. Farwell, of Detroit. The morning 


and a beautiful prose selection admirably read by Prof. | meeting was wholly devoted to business and reports, 
Smith. 


much of which was of a private and confidential nature. 
We liked the Bloomington people anid were sorry to. Rey. F. E. Kittredge, State Missionary, reported, as his 


leave them. Indeed, we did not leave as soon as we | summer’s work, the establishment of Rev. Joseph Was- 
might, but stayed a portion of the next day, and, between | sail over the new church at Ionia, and the formation of 
the showers, made a trip to Normal, a mile away, to|the new organization at Mount Pleasant, under Mr. 
visit the State University there, and seeing enough of the Savage. Future plans were discussed, and it was agreed 
country by the way to wish we might come again, some- | that there would be no difficulty in establishing new 
time, when the sun shone upon it and we could go| churches if only men could be found to ably fill the 
about unencumbered by umbrella, waterproof and over- | pulpits. Resolutions were passed, thanking the A. U. A. 


shoes. A.B. MCM: | for its pecuniary co-operation in the Western work, and 
Quincy, Ill., October 22. 1881. instructing the Secretary to make a complete register of 
—— - the Unitarian Churches and Ministers of the State, and 

THE MICHIGAN CONFERENCE. he forward it to the Secretary of the A. U. A., with the 

request that it be inserted entire, or entirely left out. 

The Seventh Annual Meeting of the Michigan Confer- |The afternoon session was devoted to listening to and 
ence was held at East Saginaw, October 18-20. East | discussing two essays, one by Rev. T. B. Forbush, who 
Saginaw is one of the most wide-awake cities in this wide- filled a vacancy caused by the absence of Prof. Vaughan, 
awake State. Its 25,000 people are as energetic and|of Ann Arbor, on “ Natural Law,” which awakened a 
thriving as any other 25,000 on the footstool, and their | brisk discussion, and one by R. P. Lewis, Esq., of East 
town is a busy manufactory and mart of salt and lumber, | Saginaw, “ Why Iam nota Christian.” 


To those of us 


those two great products of Northern Michigan. Every- | who listened, it seemed that Mr. Lewis was not a Chris- . 


body who is not engaged in lumber is engaged in salt;| tian because he had been taught that Calvinism was 
and the air, the streets, and the talk of men are resinous | Christianity, and believed it, and so he thought that 
and saline. Such a bright and growing community was| when he rejected Calvinism he necessarily rejected 
a good place to plant a Unitarian Church. A year and a| Christianity. Probably there are thousands of conscien- 
half ago the Conference turned its thought and its face | tious men and women in the West to-day who cherish 
towards this place. Bros. Sunderland, Billman and Kitt-| the same opinion. The essay was bright and good tem- 
redge did some good work here, and as the result, Rev. | pered, and called forth very earnest words from Bros. 
Rowland Connor was settled over a well-organized par- | Jones, Wassail, Connor and Kittredge. 

ish in September, 1880. Now his name is a household! In the evening there was a platform meeting for the 
word in the Saginaw valley, and his praise is in all Lib- | discussion of the “ Limits of Public Education.” There 


and pleaded for fellowship, for co-operation, for the in- 
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was a large and greatly interested audience, who sat 


through nearly three hours of bright talk. The speakers 
were Revs. Connor, Kittredge, Wassail and Jones, Hon. | ——-— 


The Sunday School. 


8 ee ee ee —- —  — —— 


R. G. Horr, and A. L. Bingham and T. E. Fornsey,|“ Unrry” Sunpay Scnoor Lessons—Series IX. 


Esqs., of Fast Saginaw. Mrs. Sunderland closed the | 
evening, by request, with a very earnest appeal to the. 
ladies in behalf of the Woman’s Western Conference, 


| ‘ 
| THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. 


which brought some dollars to its treasury. Friday, 
Rev. Mr. Savage gave a thoughtful essay on Prayer, 
which showed that he was struggling with the old prob- 
lem of bringing the most shy and secret working of the 
soul into a public performance. The talk which followed 
was sweet and sincere, acknowledging the difficulties 
and telling how some tried to overcome them. Then 
came two fine papers, one by Mrs. Sunderland, of Ann 
Arbor, on “The Condition of Women under Other Re- 
ligions than the Christian;”’ the other by Mrs. E. B. 
Gamble, “ Has Christianity Improved the Condition of 
Woman?” They were cognate, but did not quite sup- 
plement each other; for while Mrs. Sunderland depicted 
the low condition of woman under the old faiths, she 
implied, at least, that there had been improvement 
under Christianity, while Mrs. Gamble’s thesis was, that 
Christianity had degraded women far below the level 
at which the old religions had permitted her to stand. 
In the discussion which followed,the opinion seemed to 
obtain that it was not religion but human nature which 
had been to blame; that Roman savageness and North- 
ern barbarism shaped the lot of the women of the dark 
ages, and that Christianity, by its worship of mother- 
hood, which it elevated almost to the throne of God, 
had tended to elevate rather than degrade woman. 

Bro. Jones closed the Conference with one of his in- 
spiring speeches, which made us all love and bless him ; 
and we came away feeling that it had been very good 
for us to be there, and with a conviction that it must 
have been good for the Liberal cause in the Saginaw 
Valley. The officers of the Conference for the year 
ensuing are: President, J. H. Farwell, Detroit; Vice- 
Presidents, T. P. Willson, Ann Arbor, and Charles §. 
May, Kalamazoo; Secretary, T. B. Forbush, Detroit ; 
Treasurer, George Stickney, Grand Haven; Missionary 
Committe, Revs. J. T. Sunderland, Ira C. Billman, Row- 
land Connor, Joseph Wassail, and the Secretary. 


“ A Nation of ARMED MeEn.’’—Public attention is be- 
ing aroused to the dangers involved in the increasing 

actice of carrying concealed weapons. The numerous 

omicides in late years from this cause, culminating in 
the killing of the President of the Republic by a pistol- 
shot, have started the question whether the sale of dan- 
gerous weapons cannot be guarded by law. Rev. Robert 
Collyer well says,in a recent sermon: “This is nota 
land of peace. It is a nation of armed men. The farmer 
has a revolver in his bed-room, and the merest boy, on 
the slightest provocation, pulls out his pistol. Two 
hundred years have proved that, in civil life, at least, the 
Quaker is right.. No Quaker ever shoots, and no Quaker 
is ever shot. There should be a general disarmament; 
and we should guard the sale of pistols as we guard the 
sale of poisons. Itis the brutality that comes from the 
possession of arms that does the harm.”—Jndez. 


Error of opinion may be tolerated where reason is 
left free to combat it.— Thomas Jefferson. 


Published by “Unity,” 40 Madison S8t., Chicago, II. 


BY N. P. GILMAN, 


Lesson V. 


From TYNDALE TO KING JAMES. 


Tyndale’s prayer at the stake wassoon granted. “Blufl 
King Hal’s” eyes were so far opened that, within one 
year from the martyr’s death, an English Bible was pub- 
lished in London, bearing on its title-page, for the first 
time, “ Set forth with the Kynge’s most gracious license.” 
Henry VIII. was a strange monarch, and his policy to- 
ward Protestantism, and especially toward Bible-reading 
in English, was subject to many changes; one must read 
the history of his reign very carefully to understand his 
ways. 

Miles Coverdale, a contemporary of Tyndale, was a 
favorite of Thos. Crumwell, who succeeded Sir Thos. 
More in the graces of the changeful king, and did much 
to promote the Reformation in England. In 1530, as 
the people were becoming more and more anxious to 
read the Bible freely, Henry VIII. promised to gratify 
them soon. The famous preacher, Latimer, urged the 
King to fulfil his engagement, and in 1534 Convocation 
(the clergy of the province of Canterbury) expressed its 
earnest desire for anew translation. The very next year 
Coverdale, who had been seven years on the Continent 
preparing his Bible, sent it into England, “ faythfully 
and truly translated out of Douche (German) and Latyn.” 
He was the only author, but his New Testament is scarcely 
more than a new, revised edition of Tyndale’s: the al- 
terations which he made, following mainly a late Swiss- 
German Bible, printed at Ziirich, have, in many instances, 
been retained in the King James version. Much of the 
sweetness and charm of the common version are due to 
Coverdale. His labors in revising his translation were 
life-long, and though he was not so great a man, by far, 
as Tyndale, he deserves to stand high in the noble com- 
pany of men through whom Englishmen g:ined at length 
the Bible of which they have been so justly proud. 

In 1537 there appeared in London another Bible, also 
licensed by the king, as Coverdale’s second edition of 
1536 had been, professing to be translated by Thomas 
Matthew. This was the assumed name of John Rogers, 
the first martyr under Queen Mary, about whose chil- 
dren the old New England Primer had the puzzling 
statement. The New Testament of this issue was 
Tyndale’s, slightly altered for the better. Cranmer, the 
archbishop, and Crumwell, both did much to make the 
way of this edition smooth; more successful than Covy- 
erdale’s, it became, in its day, the Bible for England by 
pre-eminence, and the foundation of all the later trans- 
lations and revisions. 

The first of these was the work of Coverdale again, 


— — ee —— a ee ee — ——<_— ~ 


still favored by Crumwell. It was published in 1539, | of scholars working in concert, it hada noble style, 


and from its size was called the Great Bible. A royal 
proclamation ordered that a copy of this translation, 
‘‘one boke of the whole Bible in the largest volume in 
Englyshe,” be provided for each church, “ and the same 
sett up in sum one convenvent place within the said 


eee ee 


church that ye have care of, whereat your parishioners | 


may most commodiously resort to the same and rede yt.” 
This is the Bible which some of you may have seen in 
Harvey’s picture, “ The Reading of the Bible in Old St. 
Paul’s:” the “fresh young man, and of a big stature, 


who could read well and had an audible voice,” the | 


prominent figure reading the great book chained to the 
pillar, is John Porter, who fell a martyr under the Cath- 
olic Queen Mary. Seven editions of the Great Bible 
were issued in two years; having “the formal sanction 
of royal authority,” as no translation since has had, it is 
really the only strictly authorized version at this very 
day. 

The number of vernacular Bibles in England increased 
amazingly between 1536 and 1541; but in the last six 
years of Henry’s reign he became again indifferent or 
hostile, and there was a failure of new editions. His 
son, Edward VI., 1547-53, was a strong Protestant, and 


immediately repealed an act of Parliament passed in| 


1543, which prohibited the common people from reading 
the Bible. King Edward favored the work of translation 
and publishing, and ordered, for the first time, that the 
epistle and the gospel should be read in all churches in 


English; this edict actually led to an insurrection in 


Devonshire, of an ignorant multitude who preferred to 
hear in church the Latin, which they could not under- 
stand, rather than the English, which they could under- 
stand! 

Then came Bloody Mary, and for some five years the 
storm of persecution raged over the Protestants just now 
in power. A large number of the most rigid Reformers 
established themselves at Geneva, in Switzerland, and 
there came out, in 1557, the first English New Testament 
which had the division into verses with the numbers be- 
fore them. The division into chapters had been made 
in the Vulgate by Cardinal Hugo de Sancto Caro, about 
1248, and Coverdale was the first to introduce it into 
English. The verse-division was originally made by H. 
Stephens, in the Greek Testament, while he was making 
a horse-back journey from Paristo Lyons. Both of these 
divisions were made too hastily and with too little regard 
for the connection of thought; while they are very con- 
venient for purposes of reference, the division by par- 
agraphs, as in the Revised Version, helps much better to 
a right understanding. 

A company of the Geneva exiles issued a complete 
Bible in 1560, which became the most popular of all the 
Bibles before King James’s. It was printed in our mod- 
ern Roman type, (the others were in black-letter), was 
more convenient from its smaller size, and had many 
excellent notes. It passed through very many editions, 
and held its own against King James’s Bible, even, for 
thirty years ormore. It was based on the best Greek text 
then attainable; its English was a revision of Tyndale 
compared with the Great Bible. A vast improvement 


on the Great Bible, as the first executed by a company | home life, but the national life will 


| 
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simple and manly, and it is one of the best specimens of 
the English language before Shakespeare. It became 
the special treasure of the Scotch Protestants and of the 
English Puritans, and it was the Bible brought to New 
England by the Pilgrims. 

The Geneva exiles returned after Queen Elizabeth had 
succeeded her sister, but their Bible was not acceptable 
to the authorities of the Church of England. In 1568, 
therefore, came out what is known as the Bishops’ Bible, 
a revision of the existing translations by a number of 
bishops, translating separately, under the general super- 
vision of Archbishop Parker. This version did not re- 
ceive the royal confirmation or license; though favored 
by the church dignitaries, it obtained no great circula- 
tion, and was without much influence on the next revis- 
ion. Finally, to close the list of the Bibles issued in this 
century of constant revision, a number of English Cath- 
olics, refugees in their turn, published at Rheims, in 
1582, the first Catholic New Testament in English. The 
whole Bible, known as the Douai Bible, because com- 
pleted there, is still the only translation into English 
which the Roman Catholic Church has permitted. - 


Che Study Cable. 


Ali Publications noticed in this ment, as well as New and Stand- 


Depart 
~ Books, can be obtained of the Colegrove Book Co.,40 Madison street, 
icago. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


HOLMES’ LEAFLETs. For Homes, —— and Schools. Compiled 
by Joseph E. Hodgson. Illustrated. oughton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton. pp. 188. 60 cts. 


ARNE. 


Bjornstjerne Bjornson. Translated by Rasmus B. 
Andersen. 1.00. 


B 
Houghton. Mifflin & Co., Boston. pp. 200. $ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. announce that their presses aré at 
work upon a twenty thousand edition of Mr. Roe’s new 
book, entitled “ Without a Home.” It makes a study of 
the opium habit, the tenement-house question, and other 
phases of city life. Mr. Roe is one of the successful un- 
fortunates who does ret have to wait for a coming gen- 
eration to read his books ; yet a writer who embodies the 
unquestioned demands of humanity and morality in his 
pages has a mission, though he be a writer for the day 
rather than for the century.——F. Leypoldt, the know- 
ing editor and publisher of the Literary News, has pub- | 
lished a “ Reading Diary of Modern Fiction,” with a list 
of a thousand select novels and hints of how wisely to 
read them. The announcement is a tempting one, but 
a list of fifty, wisely chosen, would be of more service to 
the busy men and women who want to read wisely and 
have but little time to give to it. Two or three great 
novels a year, carefully read, is the most that can be real- 
ized by those who keep up other lines of thought and 
duty. Tosuch Mr. Leypoldt’s list of a thousands novels 
is discouraging. ——Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Lockhart’s 
Scott, Trevelyan’s Macaulay, Irving’s Washington, Car- 
lyle’s Frederic the Great, is the Literary News’ prize list 
of “the five best biographies written in English.”—— 
“The Franklin Square Song Collection” is a book which 
we would like to see upon every home piano. Let the 
boys and girls who are learning to play, “simply for home 
amusement,” become familiar with the old-time songs 
and familiar tunes, rather than the ephermeral effusions 
found in the sheet music of the day, and not only the 
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and the healthier. This collection recognizes the fact 
too often forgotten, that songs, like men, have biogra- 
phies that are worth studying if they are worth know- 
ing. ——Henry Holt & Co. are about to publish a mono- 
gram on the “ Wandering Jew,” by Moncure D. Conway. 
——The Putnams are about to bring out a cheap edition 
of Moses Coit Tyler’s “ History of American Literature.” 
This author, after a circuitous theological journey, was 
recently ordained as a minister of the Episcopal Church, 
at Ann Arbor, Mich. We will be curious to know how 
effective a surplice will be in quieting the interrogations 
of an active brain.——“ Before and After the President’s 
Death” is the title of a pamphlet issued by the Putnams, 
containing two discourses by Dr. Bellows. 


A SHort History OF ART. By Julia B. de Forrest. Illustrated 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. pp. 365. $2.00. 

This book is a timely help to classes and students who 
are beginning the historical study of Art, inasmuch as it 
gives, in a handy volume, at a low price, a chronological 
schedule of the whole field, beginning with the most 
primitive art, coming down through Egyptian, Greek, 
Etruscan and Christian art to the present time, furnish- 
ing a dictionary of artists, with brief but clear statement 
of their location in time and space. But the chief value 
of the book lies in its admirable cuts, of which there are 
two hundred and fifty-two. We cannot speak too highly 
of the value of these illustrations to the amateur art 
student. They represent wood engraving at its best, and 
give a conception of many of the great master-pieces in 
art, that is marvelous considering the cheapness of the 
book. Among the particularly successful cuts might be 
mentioned Angelo’s Moses and his figure of the Almigh- 
ty in the Sistine fresco, Raphael’s Transfiguration, and 
some of the architectural illustrations. But, indeed, 
selection is impossible where all are so good. The book 
is well furnished with index, charts and glossary, and 
is substantial in paper and binding. Unity Clubs that 
have not yet determined upon their winter’s course of 
study will do well to examine this book. Many cannot 
do better than to adopt this as a text book, to be owned 
by each member of the class, then procuring with their 
united mites as many additional reference books and 
pictures as possible. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. By Bronson C. Keeler. The 
Century Publishing Co., Chicago. pp. 126. 75 cts. 


This is the too pretentious title of really a very modest 
and genuine attempt to givea rational account of the for- 
mation of the Bible canon. Mr. Keeler, although arriv- 
ing at the common unorthodox opinion, like Mr. Waite, 
in the “‘ History of the Christian Religion,” another book 
recently published by a Chicago author, confines himself 
to very orthodox authorities. Indeed, Prof. Davidson, 
of the English Church, is the most radical author he cites 
from. The most interesting and unique part of the book 


is the conclusive exposition of the ignorance and the 


crudeness of the so-called “ Early Christian Fathers.” 
With apt quotations from their own writings he demon- 
strates how incompetent they were to judge Critically of 
the value of the writings they passed upon. Wanting 
were they both in spiritual insight and intellectual train- 
ing to give to their decisions any authoritative value to 
the more enlightened and refined generations that came 
after them. Irenzeus argued that there must be four 


gospels because there were four quarters of the earth, 
four universal winds ; “ living creatures are quadriform,” 
he said, “hence the gospel is quadriform.” Cyril of 
Jerusalem argued that God had created the Phcenix in 
order to strengthen men’s faith in the resurrection. 
Clement of Alexandria, Bishop though he was, put so 
much coarseness in some of his writings that English 
translators: thought best to leave them undisturbed in 
the original sayings. This little book arrives at conclu- 
sions that are familiar and acceptable to Uniry readers. 
It is significant as coming from the hands of one who is 
actively engaged in journalism in this busy city, and a 
large portion of the references give the shelf and section 
where the books may be found in the Chicago Library. 
We are sorry that the author should, in the last sentence 
of the book, detract from the general impression of can- 
dor and fairness left by his work, by saying, “ The only 
men distinguished for their learning who believe it to be 
the inspired word of God, are the men who are, either 
directly or indirectly, making their living out of it.” 
This sentence reveals a partisan prejudice quite unworthy 
the previous pages. Our author forgets that the class 
which we presume he has in mind have been chiefly 
instrumental in unearthing and emphasizing the facts 
and the arguments he presents in this book. Repre- 
sentatives of this class have long since anticipated him, 
and exceeded him in the courage and learned skill with 
which they have urged this rational view of the Bible. 
In this class is to be found his own respected authority, 
Dr. Davidson. We join with him in quoting Milton, 
“ The greatest burden in the world is superstition.” But 
superstition is not time-serving, and bigotry is not neces- 
sarily selfish. 


We must get well rid of the foolish fancy that things 
are all going just as wise and humane people would like 
to have them do. There is a task before us that will try 
brains and hearts and hands before it is done, we may 
be sure of that. I am almost always pained in meetings 
of Liberals, by two things. The first is a hankering for 
what seems to me a spurious religiousness of feeling. The 
second is a systematic avoidance of the really serious 
questions that have to do with the religious life. Deep 
feeling is a thing that characterizes people who are 
deeply in earnest about things that are true and things 
that they are trying to accomplish. If Liberals have 
nothing in the way of truth that is peculiar to them, 
nothing that they believe in real, deadly earnest, nothing 
that they regard as of vital importance to the well-being 
of the world, nothing given them to preach and enforce, 
nothing for which they are ready to work and sacrifice, 
then they may cease from the vain effort to find the 
springs of feeling and enthusiasm. If we have any such 
things, then, in the name of God and humanity, let us 
face them and find a real feeling in consecration to a 
real work. Until we do this, 


‘* In vain we tune our formal songs, 
In vain we seek to rise; 
Hosannas languish on our tongues, 
And our devotion dies.” 
— W. H. Savage. 


The glory of an age is often hidden from itself. Per- 
haps some word has been spoken in our day which we 
have not deigned to hear, but which is to grow clearer 
and louder through all ages.— Channing. 


We ought to think much more of walking in the right 


path than of reaching an end.— Channing. 


Che “Mnity Ghacb. 


THE UNITY CLUB. 


Now that the working season is fairly upon us, we are 
anxious to reorganize the circle that was wont to gather 
in this corner of our little paper. We know that the | 
clubs at Bloomington, Detroit, Ann Arbor, Cincinnati, | 
and Janesville and elsewhere, are busy in getting under 
way. Some of them have their winter’s programme | 
already matured. Others »zre at work upon theirs. We 
would like, through the medium of this column, to give 
each the benefit of all, but we cannot do this without | 
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PURITY. 


‘‘ All the pool is black and grimy, 
Green and slimy, 
Foul with mud; 
Nothing pure can ever blossom 
On the bosom 
Of this flood.” 


While I spoke, my error found me; 
All around me 
On the flood 
Were white water lilies, blooming 


And perfuming, 
In the mud. —Salem Register. 


Tue VPosstpLte Use or Tue Pupiic LIBRARY AS AN EDv- 


’ y ." : 7? , _ | : 
your help. We invite correspondence. Give us the | cator—AN INCIDENT OF THE Boston LIBRARY.—AD in- 


name of your club, the address of your Secretary, date 
of organization, and the hopes and plans for the season. 

The line of study of the Culture Committee of Unity 
Club, Cincinnati, is before us. It consists of a course of | 
study in social science, led by C. W: Wendte. Papers. 
on the following subjects are already announced : 


“The Temperance Question,” “Woman as a Physi- | 


clan,” “Ancient Guilds and Modern Trades Unions,” 
“The Functions of the Church in Society,” “ Free Pub- 
lic Baths,” “ Tramps and Organized Charity.” 


A second course of study in Anthropology will be led 
by Dr. Salter, “ Tyler’s Anthropology” to be used as a 
text-book. Meetings on the first and third Wednesdays 
of the month, alternating with the Social Science 
rection. 

The Mutual Improvement 
their programme fully matured. 


2, Lowell Section; 3, Longfellow Section; 4, Current 
Event Section; 5, The Shakespeare Section. The 
Shakespeare Section will meet fortnightly, and will hold 
thirteen sessions, alternating with the Longfellow and 
Lowell Sections, who will hold together twelve meet- 
ings. The Shakespeare Section will be introduced each 
evening by a resume of current events. The other ses- 
sions will be introduced by a short study of some of the 
leading human industries. The first three sections 
mentioned above will be carried on chiefly by the 
younger and newer portion of the club, the latter two 
sections by the veterans. We hope to give a more de- 


tailed account of this and other clubs in subsequent 
numbers. 
LYCEUM LECTURES. 


One worthy aim of the Unity Club ought to be to 
preserve, in every honorable way, the purity and use- 
fulness of the lecture platform. The attempt to convert 


the lecture into a business, and the springing up of a 
class of speculative enterprises known as “ Lyceum Bu- 
reaus,’ has done much to debauch and debase the lec- 
ture, leading men to ask, not “How much truth was 
told last night?” but, rather, “What were the door 
fees?” The lecturer has been tempted to forget his 
high office asa teacher in his great desire “to draw.” 
The lecture is still capable of being the busy man’s col- 
lege, and we hope our Unity Clubs will do what they 
can towards utilizing it in this direction. To help this 
along we will be pleased to publish the names of such of 
the Uniry pillars as are willing to lecture within avail- 
able distances and the topics on which they are prepared 
to speak. 
Brethren, please send us your subjects. 


———— 


teresting work grew out of the inquiry by a child of ten 
years, who had a microscope at home, for some books on 
the subject. At the library he met another boy, who 
wanted a book on botany, and to whom was given Gray’s 
“ How Plants Grow.” The two boys got acquainted, and 
began to tell each other what they knew. Presently 
another boy camé in, who had spent the summer at the 
sea-shore, and wanted to know about shells. He took 
home “ Ocean Wonders,” and joined the young naturalist 
and botanist in their studies. He had hardly got under 
way before another boy came in who had become curi- 
ous about insects. The four boys now made a scientific 
society of their own, meeting regularly at one another’s 
houses, and the meetings went on fora year, until two 
of the boys removed from the city. Their lady friend 
of the Public Library used to visit them sometimes at 
their scientific meetings, and tells with pardonable pride 
that they are still intent, though separated, each upon 


Club, Janesville, have | his favorite science.— Boston Herald. 
The work is divided | 
into five sections, viz: 1, Industrial Biography Section; | 


LIFE Is MoRE THAN Reason.— We cannot give a reason 
for many things without which life would not be worth 
living. There is no reason in the stern nature of things, 
outside our mysterious selves, why the brook on whose 
grassy banks we played in childhood should be dearer 
to us than other streams. Wecan give no reason why 
the grave of a friend is to us sacred ground, and yet it ws 
sacred. The human heart cannot explain itself, nor is it 
under any obligations to do so. Life will always be more 
than any formula of philosophy can compass. Reason 
will demand in vain that the inner life of man adjust 
itself to the logic of utility. The soul will not abdicate 
its throne of loves and hopes because it can furnish no 
reason for its emotions. Certain sentiments will con- 
tinue to sway human conduct, though the most enlight-. - 
ened reason may pronounce these sentiments in the 
nature of things absurd. The heart will not suspend its 
loving and hating till reason has given assent to these 
states of feeling. Life has secrets which no philosophy 
has yet discovered, and what is called the “ light of rea- 
son’ shines but dimly into the deep recesses of human 
consciousness. We must live in many ways without 
knowing how or why. We will not cease to admire the 
beauties of nature and art because we cannot tell why 
they are beautiful. The soul will claim and exercise 
sovereignty over a realm which reason cannot explore 
and define.—H. Clay Neville,in Religious Index. 
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——And Cavalcaselle. The Early Flemish 


Painters. Illustrated. 12mo. Net, $3.00 
De Forest (Julia B.) A Short History of Art- 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth. $2.00 


Emerson (W. A.) Hand-Book of Wood Engrav- 
ing. With Practical Illustration in the Art for 
Persons wishing to learn without an Instructor. . 
Illustrated. Cloth. $1.00 


Farrar (C. 8.) Art Topics. History of Sculpture, 


Painting, and Architecture. Cloth. $1.00 
Flaxman (John). Lectures on Sculpture. 1 vol. 
(Bohn). Net, $1.80 


Hammerton (Philip G.) A Painter’s Camp. 
Book I.: In England. Book II.: In Scotland. 
Book III.: In France. 12mo, cloth. $2.00 


— Thoughts about Art. Square 12mo, cloth, 
92.00 


Square 12mo, cloth. $2.00 
The Sylvan Year and The Unknown River. 


—-— Round My House. 


Square 12mo, cloth. $2.00 
Etching and Etchers. Jilustrated with numer- 
ous Etchings. 8vo, cloth. $5.00 


The Etcher’s Hand-book. Jilustrated. By 
the Author. Cloth. 52.00 


Heaton (Mrs. Charles). A Concise History of 


Painting. With illustrations in permanent photo- 
graphy. 12mo, cloth. Net, $4.50 
Hunt (W.M.) Talkson Art. 8vo, paper. $1.00 


Jameson (Mrs. Anna). 


SKETCHES OF ART. Engraving of Sistine Madonna. 
18mo, cloth. $1.50 


STUDIES AND Stories. Engraving of Correggio’s 
Magdalen. 18mo, cloth. $1.50 
MeEMOIRS OF THE EARLY ITALIAN PAINTERS. Por- 
trait of Raphael. 18mo, cloth. $1.50 


LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA. Portrait of Mrs. 
Jameson. 18mo, cloth. $1.50 


SACRED AND LEGENDARY Art. Portrait of Leon- 
ardo da Vinci. 2 vols. 18mo, cloth. $3.00 


LEGENDS OF THE Monastic Orpers. Portrait of 


Titian. 18mo, cloth. $1.50 
Works on Sacred and Legendary Art. TJilus- 
trated. 6 vols. $40.00 


Jarves (J. J.) Art Thoughts. The Observations 
and Experiences of an American Amateur in 
Europe. Crown 8vo, cloth. (82.50 


Lalanne on Etching. One vol. 8vo, with plates 
on Holland paper. $3.50 


Lanzi’s History of Painting. Translated by 
Roscoe. Portraits. 3 vols. (Bohn). $3.00 


Leonardo da Vinci. A Treatise on Painting. 
Translated from the Italian by J. F. Rigaud. 1 
vol. Bohn. Net, $1.50 


Leslie (C. R.) Handbook for Young Painters. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth. Net, 53.00 


Linton (W.J.) Practical Hints on Wood Engrav- 
ing. Small 4to, cloth. $1.25 


Long (8. P.) Art; or, Its Laws and the Reasons 
for Them. JTJillustrated. Cloth. $2.00 
Liibke (Dr. William.) Outlines of the History of 
Art.. 2 vols. Royal 8vo, cloth. — $4.00 
—— The same. Student’s edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. $7.50 
—— History of Sculpture. Jilustrated. 2 vols. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. $18.00 


Parker (J. H.) A Concise Glossary of Architec- 
ture. TJilustrated. 16mo, cloth. $3.00 


—— Introduction to the Study of Gothic Archi- 
tecture. Jillustrated. 16mo, cloth. $2.00 


Rosengarten (A.) Handbook of Architectural 
Styles. Jilustrated. 8vo, cloth. $3.06 


Samson (G. W.) Elements of Art Criticism. 
12mo, cloth. Net, $1.40 


Shedd (Mrs. Julia A.) Famous Painters and 
Paintings. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth. $3.00 


—— Famous Sculptors and Sculptures. J/lustrated. 
12mo, cloth. $3.00 


Smith (Walter.) Art Education, Scholastic and 
Industrial. Jllustrated. Cloth. (35.00.) phy 


Taine (H.) Lectures on Art. First Series; con- 
taining. The Philosophy of Art; The Ideal in 
Art. Cloth. $2.50 


Lectures on Art. Second Series; containing 
the Philosophy of Art in Italy, Netherlands, 


Greece. Cloth. $2.50 
Thompson (Kate). A Handbook to the Public 
Picture Galleries of Europe. Jllustrated. Cloth. 
$2.25 


Treasury of Art. Comprising vols. II. and III. 
Magazine of Art. Jilustrated. Cloth. $6.00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Abbott (Jacob). 


Gentle Measures in the Man- 


agement of the Young. Illustrated. 12mo, 

cloth. 21.795 
Adams (W.D.) Dictionary of English Litera- 

ture. 12mo, cloth. ($2.00). Net, $1.00 
Addison’s Complete Works. 6 vols. 12mo, 

cloth. $7.50 
—— The Spectator. 2 vols. cloth. $2.50 
—— The Father and Guardian. Cloth. $1.25 
Appleton’s Home Books. 12mo, cloth. Hach, 

60 

1. Building a Home. JTJilustrated. 

2. How to Furnish a Home. Illustrated. 

3. The Home Garden. TIilustrated. 

4. Home Grounds. Illustrated. 

5. Amenities of Home. 

6. Household Hints. 
‘Arnold (Matthew). Essays in Criticism. 12mo, 

cloth. $2.00 
—— Literature and Dogma. 12mo, cloth. $1.50 
— God and the Bible. 12mo, cloth. $1.50 
Arnold (F.) Turning Points in Life. 12mo, 

cloth. $1.75 
Arnott (Neil). Elements of Physics; or, Natural 

Philosophy. 12mo, cloth, 3.00 


Ayers (Alfred). The Orthoepist, A Pronoun- 
cing Manual containing about Three Thousand 
Words. 18mo, cloth. $1.00 


Berthet (Elie). The Pre-Historic World. Trans- 
lated from the French by Mary J. Safford. 12mo, 
cloth. $1.50 


.Blackie (John Stuart). On Self Culture. Jntel- 


lectual. Physical, Moral. A Vade Mecum for 
Young Men and Students. 16mo,cloth. $1.00 


Bredif (L.) Demosthenes; Political Eloquence 
in Greece. Translated by M. J. MacMahon. 
8vo, cloth. $3.00 
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SpACKinniON PEN, or FLUID-PENCIL 


gy Holds ink for a week's use, always ready, alwa 


with you. The only successfal Reservoir Pen inthe market. The SOVEREIGN 


is the latest improved Mackinnon Pen, It can be closed into a small compass for the pocket, and lengthened for use. The most ry eaage 

Pen. made. Send for circular. MACHKINNON PEN C@Q., 192 Broadway, N.Y., or 93 Madison St., Chicago, ill, 
The Meadville Theological School PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL. 

Begins its next Academic Year September 26. The main | FOR YOUNG LADIES. GREENFIELD, MASS. 

purpose of the institution is to prepare young men for Open September 14. For Circulars apply to 

the Unitarian Ministry. There is no charge for tuition, Rev. J. C. PARSONS, Principal. 


room-rent or use of library, and all necessary expenses —_—- 


are very moderate. For full particulars, apply to THE NEW RELIGIO for ¢ on trial 3 monte 
ee 


Rev. A. A. Livermorg, President, ay. Cotains the latest word in Religion and Philosophy. Ad- 
Meadville, Penn. | dress THE NEW RELIGION, Norway, Me. ' 


THIS NEW AND CORRECT MAP | 


Proves beyond any reasonable question that the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y 


Is the Direct and Short Line, and is by all odds the best Railroad for you to take when traveling 
in either direction between 


Chicago and all of the Principal Points in the West, North and Northwest. 
Carefully examine this Map. You will see that the principal cities of the Northwest are stations 
on the North-Western R'y. At Council Bluffs it connects in a Union Depot with the overland 
trains of the Union Pacific R’'y. At St. Paul it connects in a Union Depot with all the roads that 
run from that city towards the North, Northwest and West. Its trains make close connections 
with the trains of all the railroads it crosses at its many junction points. 
ck 
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Stands pre-eminent among the great Trunk Linesof 
West for being the most direct, quickest, and safest 
connecting the great Metropolis, CHICAGO, and 
EASTERN, NORTH-EASTERN, SOUTHERN and Sou 
EASTERN LINES, which terminate there, with Kani 
City, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON, COUNCIL BLY 
and OmaHa, the COMMERCIAL CENTERS from 
radiate 


| EVERY LINE OF ROAD 


that penetrates the Continent from the Missouri 
to the Pacific Slope. The 


Chicago, Rock Islaud & Pacific Railw 


is the only line from Chicago owning track into I 
or which, by its own road, reaches the points a& 
named. NO TRANSFERS BY CARRIAGE! NO MIE 
CONNECTIONS! No huddling in ill-ventilated or; 
clean cars, as every passenger is carried tn Tod 
clean and ventilated coaches, upon Fast Bap 
Trains. / 

Day Cars of unrivaled magnificence, Pv 


Q 
po YANKTON 


Siouxe¢ 
Cretgton . 
D’ Neill City.» 


UNION P4 Jac son 


Je ; PALACE SLEEPING CARs, and od own worl a 

Py ino™ DINING CaRs, upon Which meals are serv 

R.McN & Cv..Chi. Line® c CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. surpassed excel'ence, at the low rate of SEVENTY-F 
a Se _ 


CENTS EACH, with ample time for healthful enjoym 


THE CHICACO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, a2 ee A River polots: and elves COnBestamn 

Over all of its principal lines, rans each way daily from two to four or more Fast Express Trains. points of intersection with other Toads, ; 
i i We ticket (do not forget this) directly to every a 

It is the only road west of Chicago that uses the of importance in “Kansas, Nebraska, Black Hf 


PULLMAN HOTEL DINING CARS, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, California, € ‘ 


Washington Territory, Colorado, Arizona and 


[t is the only road that runs the Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars either way between Chicago and Mexico. | ncements reaardine basen 
St. Paul, Green Bay, Rockford, Winona, LaCrosse, McGregor, Milwaukee, and many other points mM ee he see of fare always as ow as comp 


@ . . ILES OF ROAD. tors, who furnish but a tithe of the comfort. . 
in the Northwest. The management of this road operates about 3,000 MILES O ge a a tackle of sportsmen f¥ee. 


It forms the following Trunk Lines: Tickets, maps and folders at all principal ticket ¢ ( 
** Council Bluffs, Denver & California Line.’ ‘* Winona, Minnesota & Central Dakota Line.” in the United States and Canada, 
** Sioux City, Nor. Nebraska & Yankton Line.” ** Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Line.” R, R, CABLE, EF, ST, JOH N. 
‘Nor. Illinois, Freeport & Dubuque Line.” * Milwaukee, Green Bay & Lake Superior Line.” Vice Pres't and Gen. Manager, Gen. Tkt. and Pass # 
Tickets over this road are sold by all Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and Canadas. Chicago. Chicago 
Remember to ask for Tickets via this road ; be sure they read over it, and take none other. 
MARVIN FUGHITT, Gen’) Manager, Chicago. W. H. STENNETT, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Chicago. | 
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40 Madison St., Chicago. 40 Madison Street, Cuicaao, ILL. 


; 


ak PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY J. Lu. Jones, Editor, _ 
trap : BY THE Editorial F. L. Roserts, Assistant Editor. 
ae . 4 W. C. Gannett, | H. M. Srmmons, 
et en CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION. Committee. | 5’ Learnen,’ | F. L. Hosmer, 
Pet fe OFFICE, 141 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. | | ©. W. Wenpre. | J.T. SUNDERLAND. 
i ee 3 ——— preps 
met 8. J. BARROWS, Editor. tBHRMSs : 
a : GEO. H. ELLIS, Business Agent. ; | One COpy, per VOCAT eeeccsccccceceereveves PPTTTTTTTTT TTT Seececece $1.50 
CRE & é a Pu | Simgle’ COpPles .....cccccccccecccccccscccceccscecsecseccsees secescees 07 
+ joe TO SUBSCRIBERS. _ : ‘ape } 
> See Tm as BE pomege,/ . o «, hb, pede Ree ae PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY 
a + pene for THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, and single copies for BY THE 
mee. sale by ANY 
He THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 
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A THEODORE PARKER. /|UNITY SHORTER SERVICES 


FOR 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


INTENDED ESPECIALLY FOR INFANT CLASSES. 
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LESSONS FROM THE WORLD OF MATTER 


— | Price, 15 cts.; per doz., $1.00, 
“a THE WORLD OF MIND. 
et THEODORE PARKER 


: SELECTED FROM NOTES OF UNPUBLISHED SERMONS, BY jaan ome 
RUFUS LEIGHTON. Liberal Movement in America. 
, | BY R. ANDREW GRIFFIN. 
ye This book has for many years been out of print. Owing to the | 
great demand for a representative work of Theodore Parker, THE - 
CoLEGROVE Book Co. have undertaken to bring it again within reach Series VI. Unity Sunday School Lessons. Price, 15c.; per doz., $1.25 


of the public. Learning that Mr. Rufus Leighton owned the sheets | 

and was willing to dispose of them, they purchased a sufficient num- 

ber to put fifty copies into book form. | 
This is a rare chance to secure one of the best of Theodore Par- 


“ | ker’s works, Nothing could be a better index of the life and works | 
Kr ont ts yiomo, 430" beng he ‘oan, ood paper, and handsomely | S UNDAY TALKS ABOUT SUNDAY. 
: bound, with a good likeness of Mr. Parker on the first page. 


| BY J. LL. JONES. 
: ae Sold for 31.50. Former Price, $32.50. | 
| : Series VII. Unity Sunday School Lessons. Price, 10¢.; per d0z., 75. 


The number of copies for sale is so limited, those who wish to | 
| 


te. 


possess themselves of this work should send their orders early to 


me | All the above published and for sale by the 


cr THE COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, | 

Pi | ae | , ‘Western Unitarian Sunday School Society 
ol) ae | | 40 Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 

‘ iG | : A considerable number of copies have already been sold. 40 MADISON S8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 

+ ie 335 WABASH AVENUE, 


CHURCH FURNITURE, 


WOOD MANTELS S TILES. 


